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1 Introduction 


1.1 Scope of project 


My project explores the economic history of the Blackstaff Spinning & Weaving 
Company Limited (known as “Boyd’s Mill” until 1866 and “Blackstaff Mill’ 
thereafter) from its inception in 1833 to its removal from its original site at the end of 
the 19" century. It focuses on the finances of the business, using archive material 
deposited in the Public Records Office of Northern Ireland (PRONI) and places its 


financial fortunes in the context of the Ulster linen trade cycles over that period. 


The project also looks at wider themes of mill wages and working conditions, reasons 
for weakness of labour organisation in female mill workers, health and safety, living 
conditions of mill workers and, where information is available, notes connections 


between these general themes and events or practices specific to the Blackstaff. 


Because Blackstaff Mill was located on a sectarian interface, at a period when 
Belfast’s sectarian boundaries were being drawn and challenged, I have included a 
section on the 19" century Belfast riots, where these relate to the Sandy Row/Durham 
Street/Pound Loney interface and the role of Boyd’s Mill/Blackstaff Mill workers, as 


evidenced by testimony heard by the various Belfast Riot Commissions. 


1.2 Reasons for choice of subject 


From the 18" century onwards, the linen industry was a major contributor to the 
Ulster economy. Belfast’s urban landscape has also been shaped by the linen 
industry, the shipyards, and their attendant foundries. When I was growing up in the 
fifties and early sixties, the linen mills were still a significant employer in the Clonard 


area of the Springfield Road. In the immediate Clonard area there were several mills, 
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and yet more stretched all the way down the Falls Road. Some of my contemporaries 
went to work in the mills but I had never been inside one, and I used to wonder what 


was behind the high red-brick walls that lined the road. 


The linen mills dominated the economic, as well as the geographic, landscape for 
working people who, except for supervisors and some specialists such as hacklers, 
worked long hours for low wages. I chose a linen mill because I wanted to 
understand, if possible, the internal economics of the linen manufacturing business 
and find out what sort of profits were made and by whom. My choice of Blackstaff 
Mill was because I wanted to explore the history of the Clonard area, which I am 


linked to through family ties going back to the 1920s. 


Straight away, I found that Blackstaff Mill had been on the Clonard site only since 
1898 and had a long pre-history from 1833 on a site on Sandy Row/Durham Street. I 
decided then to look at this earlier era only since the whole life of the mill (from 1833 


to 1989) was too long and complex to be handled in a relatively short project. 


1.3 Sources and methods 


My choice of Blackstaff was very fortuitous, since I found a wealth of financial data, 
including the Trial Balance book for the business from its inception, plus a mass of 
other financial papers held in PRONI. These had been donated when the business 
finally folded in 1989. This archive is a treasure trove and I have scratched only the 
surface, in this project, of what could be done with the material on deeper 


investigation. 


Comprehensive though all this material is, it could not answer all my questions. 


Ideally, I would have liked information on the costs of production, wages, numbers of 
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staff, turnover, costs and profits in great depth. The actual data available were more 
fragmentary but, throughout, I was conscious of my good luck in having access to 


original records. 


From 1850 onwards only balance sheet data were available. Balance sheets are of 
limited value, since they give only a snapshot of a business, do not cover costs, wages 
or turnover and can be used to conceal unwelcome figures. Clive Jenkins said 
“Published accounts are utterly and absolutely useless”'. This is not quite true. By 
looking at these accounts over a period of years, I was able to get a picture of long- 
term trends in the business. Some of the early accounts (1833 — 1850) were more 
informative, as there were occasional analyses of costs of production, tied to the 
numbers of bundles produced in a given quarter and records of profit. Illegible 
handwriting and faded ink made these early accounts difficult to read. Also, the 
material was so detailed that I had to transcribe masses of it and enter it into 


spreadsheets before I could analyse it and obtain meaningful results. 


In order to establish a context, by finding out what the linen trade was like from year 
to year, I reviewed linen trade publications, as well as relevant items in published 
works, of which there is a large selection. The Linen Trade Circular”, which was 
published weekly from 1852 to 1886 (when it was succeeded by the Irish Textile 


Journal) would have been a key source, but is not in any Irish collection. 


Luckily its editor, FW Smith, published a book in 1876 which summarised the state of 
trade and major events each year from 1852 to 1874. I reviewed the Irish Textile 
Journal bound volumes from 1886 to 1900 (held, with Smith’s book, at Lisburn Irish 
Linen Centre) to extract similar information. Since this was a weekly journal, it did 


not provide handy annual summaries, so I had to wade through a large number of 
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these to deduce the trend for a year. In doing so I came across interesting items which 
I would otherwise have missed, such as York Street Mill financial and business report 
of 1886 which I used to compare the profitability and efficiency of Blackstaff with the 


more prosperous mill. 


In the 1940s Fibre & Fabrics Journal ran a series called “The Rise of the Linen 
Merchants”. Linen Trade Circular (which started up again in the 20" century) also 
carried similar articles. These trade journals provided me with a valuable source of 
information on the linen families and mill chronologies which put flesh on the bare 


bones of mill history. 


I also found British Parliamentary Papers an invaluable source. Statistical Abstracts 
gave information on wages of Belfast linen workers which enabled me to draw up 
detailed analyses of the labour force by age, gender, category of worker and wages 
over time. Miss Collet’s 1898 report to the Board of Trade, published in the 
Parliamentary Papers. was a succinct source of information on female mill workers. 
Usefully, Miss Collet’s report summarised information from the Statistical Abstracts 
which I could dip into more easily when I did not need the level of detail of the 


Abstracts. 


The Parliamentary Papers relating to the Belfast Riots of the 19 century were also a 
prime source of information on the role of Boyd’s Mill workers in the Belfast Riots. 
Since I already knew that Sandy Row/Durham Street was a sectarian interface in the 
19" century, I looked at the Reports on Belfast riots for 1835, 1857, 1864 and 1887, 
plus contemporary newspaper reports. The bias of newspapers was so blatant that I 
used the newspaper reports only as broad indication of the date and sequence of 


events to help inform my subsequent reading of the evidence proceedings. Minutes of 
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evidence, which are given verbatim, can give a vivid picture of working people of the 


time, and bring them alive again. 


I also used certain sources, such as the Linenhall Library’s card index of births, deaths 
and marriage announcements in the Newsletter in the 19 century and the Central 
Library card index of newspaper cuttings, as a step in filling small gaps. For example, 
I knew Captain Boyd was John Hind’s brother-in-law but I did not know whether 
Hind married into the Boyds or Boyd married into the Hinds. The Linenhall card 
index showed Boyd’s marriage announcement on 12" December 1828. I looked up 


the Newsletter and found that he married “Miss Frances Hind’. 


I also did some trawls of the Newsletter and Belfast Commercial Chronicle of the 
early 1830s, to see if anything useful popped out. This was a little wearisome, but 
yielded me some gems, such as an extract from the Shipping Register showing that 
Captain Boyd owned his ship jointly with Captain William Pirrie (grandfather of Lord 
Pirrie of Harland & Wolff), plus advertisements for sailings of his ship, shipping news 
on the sailings and a fatal accident. The evidence that Captain Boyd continued sailing 
throughout 1833, plus the fact that the earliest entry in the Trial Balance book held at 
PRONI is dated 1% Jan 1834 (relating to the period ended 31‘' December 1833), 
enabled me to establish that the spinning business was started in late 1833, not the 
1832 cited in trade journals, nor the 1830 claimed by the Blackstaff itself in a 1960s 


advertisement. 


I found this research through primary sources extremely enjoyable. The only cloud 
was that, since I was not sure which material I would use in my final work, I tried to 
write everything down. Inevitably, when I came to catalogue my references, I found 


gaps and, no matter how well I thought I had signposted notes, I still found myself 
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scrabbling through pages muttering “I know this, but where did I write it down”. So 
there are some nuggets which did not make it into this project which would be there if 


I were perfectly organised. 
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2 Captain Boyd and the founding of Boyd’s Mill 
The Blackstaff Mill was established in the early 1830s by Captain John Boyd, in 
partnership with his brother in law John Hind (owner of nearby Durham Street Mill) 
with funding investment from the linen lord Mulholland brothers (York St and Francis 
St Mills), who pioneered machine spinning of linen in Belfast in 1829. Captain Boyd 
was an ex-Royal Navy officer who fought at Trafalgar and, from the mid 1820s to 
30s, captained a trading ship (part-owned with William Pirrie, an RN contemporary 
and grandfather of Lord Pirrie of Harland & Wolff) which traded cotton from 
Carolina, timber from Canada and carried emigrants to Canada (and back again — on 
one homeward journey in September 1832? he carried 93 passengers, mainly widows 
and orphans of emigrants who died of cholera, some of whom had gone out to Canada 
on the Robert Ker). 
lok Tre) 

The favourite and well-known fast-sailing 
Boe iim ROBERT REL, oF Belfast, 

42 JOHN BOYD, Commander, 


fs 
; To Suil alint the \2th of Man . 
(Due notice will be given of the exact day Passengers will | 






lA 
Ss 
ae 


require ta hy on board.) 

This splendid Ship will-as usual, be fitted up, in Cal hiny 
Second ( abin, and Steerage, in the most comfortable man- 
ner. Captdin Boyn's kindness to those who sail with hin); 
is well known. © Calin Passemeers vil! find this Ship's awe 


commodations superior to any other pryeeeding at this time ‘ 
from Jielfast. 





Asa great number are already. enagac ed, to prevent disap, | | 
pointment, immediate applic ation, to secure Berths, is re-|* 
commended. —For Freight or Passage, apply to | 

THOMAS GOL INGSBY, | i 
DAVID G AINGER. ; : 
Belfast, 27th April, 1832. (241 | 


Source: Belfast Newsletter, 28 April 1832 


Boyd was a successful trader in these ventures, but the life must have been dangerous. 
The Newsletter Shipping News of the period regularly reported shipwrecks and 


cholera outbreaks. Boyd had several groundings of his ship*, of which at least one 
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resulted in fatalities. He was also obviously a competent businessman, with close 
connections with the Belfast mercantile class (Appendix A contains a letter he wrote 
to his agent in 1826). At the time of his marriage in December 1828 to John Hind’s 
sister Frances he was already around 40, but he continued to sea-trade for a further 
five years before retiring from sea and building Boyd’s spinning mill — to be re-named 


the Blackstaff, after the river on its site, on its flotation in 1866. 


The 20" century Blackstaff, eager to claim antiquity, advertised itself as “established 
1830” but 1833 is probably the actual date of establishment. Firstly, Captain Boyd 
continued to sea-trade right through to late 1833, when reports of the Robert Ker 
sailings cease in the shipping news. Secondly, the PRONI Blackstaff papers include a 
Trial Balance book* which contains financial records of the business for the whole 
century. The first entry (dated 1 January 1834) is for the quarter ending 31“ 
December 1833 and the scale of operations recorded is indicative of start-up 


operations, rather than a three year old business. 


Captain Boyd appears to have been a securely established member of Belfast’s then 
commercial elite, given that his partner in the “coppered ship” Robert Ker was 
Captain Pirrie, who was already a member of the Harbour Ballast Board in 1827° and 


was influential in the Harbour Commission. 


Boyd’s marriage into the Hind family set him also at the heart of the linen 
manufacturing elite. John and Frances Hind were children of Joseph Hind, a Ship 
Agent. John Hind, who acted as an agent for Lancashire machinery manufacturers, 
made the initial recommendation to the Mulholland brothers, when their cotton mill 
burnt down in 1828, to move into power spinning of linen. He was a partner in 


ventures with the Mulhollands and, for a time, with Captain Boyd. 
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This was on the cusp of the period that machine spinning of linen yarn was becoming 
economically and technically feasible. The wet spinning process, which was 
commercialised around 1825, allowed machine spun yarn to compete with hand spun 
at the coarser end of the business. Fine yarn was as yet beyond machinery, but the 
quality and reliability of machinery continued to improve and encroach further on the 


market for all but the finest quality of hand spun and woven linen. 


Boyd’s Mill specialised in coarse tow-yarns from its inception through until 1898 
when, as they ruefully admitted: 
“the spinning of very coarse tow-yarns, which for so many years in the past 


was very profitable, has now become an obsolete trade, hence our want of 
success in recent years.’” 


Captain Boyd brought his two sons, JK Boyd and WH Boyd, into the business with 
him and, when he died in 1860, they managed it for the rest of the century. Unluckily 
for them, since in Captain Boyd’s time the business was very profitable, the heyday 
for high profits ended with the 1860s, the cessation of the US Civil War, and the end 
of the so-called “cotton famine’, which had brought boom times to linen which would 


never return. 
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3 The early years of the Blackstaff Mill 


ae | Boyd’s Mill 1833-1860 


The Blackstaff Mill was built around 1833 on Saltwater (now Boyne) Bridge where 
Sandy Row meets Durham Street, inside a bend of the Blackstaff River. The view 


below shows the factory as it looked in 1863. 





Source: Birdseye view of Belfast 1863 


Sandy Row was on the boundary of town and was on the main Belfast-Dublin coach 
road when the mill was built. The mill was a prominent landmark, as it is to this day, 


rising high on the flat water plain. Gaffiken describes the district at that time: 


“Sandy Row stretched in this way as far from the town to be an outlying district. It was the 
boundary of the town in that direction, but all between it and the Linen Hall was grassland. 
This ground lay low; the Blackstaff River ran through it; and in winter much of it was 
covered with water. At such times the Mall Ditch was a great convenience for the people 
living about Tea Lane. This Mall Ditch was a mound or bank of considerable dimensions, 
extending from the front enclosure of the Academical Institution to the Saltwater Bridge, 
where Sandy Row crosses the Blackstaff. 8” 


The premises had water rights to the nearby Blackstaff, gas laid on from the early 
days and, with the building of the railway terminus right beside it in 1839, could 


hardly have been more fortunately placed for the mill’s commercial operations. 


The mill was known as “Captain Boyd’s Mill” from the first. John Boyd seems to 
have provided only 21% of the initial capital, with the Mulholland brothers, John 
Hind (Boyd’s brother-in-law) and a Peter King providing the rest. The profits were, 


however, split half among the two Mulhollands and John Hind and half to Captain 
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Boyd. This split probably reflects inputs other than pure cash, such as John Hind’s 


technical expertise and commercial connections, plus commercial expertise and, 


possibly, long-term credit from the Mulhollands on raw materials. 


Peter King‘s 


contribution was probably a loan on which interest was paid, since he did not share in 


the profits. 





Boyd's Mill 
Coal a/c, ° 
£35, 0.4% 
Machinery 
account, 
£4,068 
52% 





Breakdown of initial investment of £8,000 in December 1833 


il & tallow 
alc, £27 Flax in 
0.3% stock, 
£1,475 
18% 


Building 
a/c, £2,395 
30% 








Source: Blackstaff Trial Balance book 1833-1900° 


The first financial report, for the quarter ending 31‘' December 1833, shows an 


original investment of £8,000 in cash or kind, of which 52% was laid out on 


machinery, 30% on the building and 18% on stock. 


During 1834 the enterprise more than tripled in size, and the Trial Balance for 


December 1834 shows that most of this went into spinning machinery and engines to 


drive it, with some to increase flax stocks. 





Boyd's Mill 
Breakdown of investment of £25,623 at end 
General 
expenses a/c, 


Oil & Ee a £379 
1.5% 


0.5% 









Flax a/c, 
£6,359 
25% 


Machinery a/c, 
£12,673 
49% 





Source: Blackstaff Trial Balance book 1833-1900'° 
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December 1834 


Steam engine 
& mill gearing 
alc, £2,516, 
10% 


Building a/c, 
£3,564 
14% 
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The 1830s were relatively prosperous times for mill owners who were pioneers in 
power spinning. Before long others were to crowd into the market and begin the 
characteristic process of boom and bust which dogged the linen trade cycle, with yet 
more manufacturers thronging into the market on the heels of boom times and 
oversupply driving down prices and bankrupting companies in times of trade 


depression. 


For most of the 1830s prices were buoyant, labour was cheap and plentiful, and the 
mill made excellent profits. The Trial Balance books of the company only 
occasionally refer to profit but, if a profit of £1,697.13.9 for the six months ending 
31 December 1839 is typical, clear profit for that year, after deducting a generous 
allowance for wear and tear, was close to £3,400. On an assumed capital investment 
of £30,000, this gave a healthy return of 11%. Smaller profits in 1840, at £2,042, still 
represented a return of nearly 7% on capital investment in a year which had a 


downturn in the last quarter, as shown in the following diagram. 





Boyd's Mill Net Profit for 1840 


March 1840 


June 1840 


Sept 1840 






Dec 1840 | 








Total for year 











£0 £500 £1,000 £1,500 £2,000 £2,500 








Source: Trial Balance book 1833-1900"! 


Captain Boyd, with half the profits of the business, had a handsome annual income for 
that time, which would have enabled him to support a prosperous middle-class 
household and put money by. 
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These early profits compare very favourably with the later performance of the 
company after its flotation in 1866 particularly since, in calculating costs of 
production, Captain Boyd provided lavishly for wear and tear (depreciation) of 5% 
per quarter on buildings and 10% per quarter on machinery — a very good provision 
for further expansion and modernisation. In the later part of the century his sons, 
pressured by the need to pay dividends to shareholders, ignored depreciation in favour 
of ad hoc renewals, starving the company of the re-investment needed for continuous 


modernisation. 


In the early years the Trial Balance book often records estimates of the cost of 
production in a given quarter. These include actual amounts spent on, for example, 
wages plus some round estimates such as bad debt allowances. Usefully, these also 
record the numbers of bundles produced and the cost per bundle — which varied from 
18d. to 24d. per bundle. Unfortunately, these analyses exclude the cost of flax, except 
for a very early example (which does not mention the number of bundles), shown 


below. 





Boyd's Mill 
Cost of Production for quarter ending 31 March 1834 


Salaries 
Wages 4% 


18% Banding 


1% 

Gas 

1% 

Oil, Tallow, 

Rent, insurance 
7% 








Cost of Flax 


60% 
Hardwood 
(bobbins & 
Wear & Tear boxwood) 
(Depreciation) 1% 
8% 
Total Costs: £3,319.16.0 Total sales for period: £2513.16.11 











Source: Blackstaff Trial Balance book 1833-1900” 
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This shows raw materials and wages as the single largest operational cost elements. 
Given the huge importance of the cost of flax, which was determined by market forces 
over which manufacturers had little control, it is not surprising that mill owners 
preferred to buy and hold large stocks to get some element of security in a fluctuating 


market. 


Wages were, in the main, pitifully low but the labour-intensive nature of the business, 
requiring many hands, meant that even a small increase in wages would drive up the 


wages bill. 


The diagram below for a slightly later period, at the beginning of the famine years, 
shows wages (with hackling shown separately) and salaries making up 57% of the 


cost of production when the cost of flax was excluded. 
















Boyd's Mill 
Cost of Production for Q/E30 Sept 1846 (excl cost of flax) 
. Bobbins & 
Repairs, 
: boxwood 
medical 9 Interest 
2% 
Rent 2% 6% 
Insurance 1% Wages 
1% 39% 
Salaries / 
5% Hacklin 
Wear & tearOil 13% z 
11% 3% Driving, coal, 2 
tallow etc 
0 
Bundles produced: 26,370 17% Cost per bundle (excl cost of flax): 18.35 pence 








Source: Blackstaff Trial Balance book 1833-1900" 


Boyd’s Mill continued to prosper in the years from 1833 to 1860, with occasional 
years of lesser profit during periodic commercial crises, such as the short-lived US 
downturn in 1857/8. It continued to record good profits right through the famine 
years, during which there was a scarcity of flax and some mills worked short-time for 


want of raw material. 
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Unfortunately, the information in the Trial Balance book becomes less informative 
over time, possibly because Captain Boyd seems to have bought out his partners and 
did not need to report to them on profits. It could also be that he kept the information 
elsewhere, deeming the Trial Balance book to be too public to his staff. Even in the 
earliest entries'*, there are evasions and omissions — such as a column of figures 
which does not add up to the final figure because, presumably, the profit figure has 


been omitted. 


3.2 Boyd’s Mill and the boom years of the US Civil War 


From 1862 the American Civil War brought immense wealth to the linen trade, and 
Boyd’s Mill was no exception. Captain Boyd died in 1860 but his sons continued the 
business and reaped their legacy almost immediately, due to the boom. The mill 
specialised in exactly the type of coarse linen yarn which was in demand in wartime. 
At first, in 1861, manufacturers were apprehensive, because the US was their most 
important market for linen and the sharp fall in demand led to a reduction in yarn 
prices. What actually happened, from 1862 onwards, was that the North’s blockade on 


Southern cotton, and the disruptions of the war, brought about a cotton famine. 


Demand for linen boomed as a substitute for cotton and fortunes began to be made by 
well-placed manufacturers. The mill’s profits must also have soared in these years, 
although the coyness of their book-keeping makes these difficult to calculate. 
However, the profit & loss account at 318‘ December 1864'° stands at £16,902.9.5, 
after allowing £1,000 for a new weaving shed and £8538.14.4 for depreciation and 
expenditure on a new extension. Even if these figures are the result of several years’ 
profits, they are certainly a fortune in comparison with the £2-3,500 annual profits 


recorded previously. By the value of money at that time, a middle-class family could 
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live comfortably on £500 a year. 


The following diagram shows how these large profits were achieved. 





Comparison of Average prices of Flax (per stone) and Yarn 


44 (25's tow weft) for period 1852-1886 








12 








Shillings 











A aw A> AO A> Ca & 
ROP OD DD DW 





BORER RNAI lrish flax per stone Low est average 
OR Hip lrish flax per stone Highest average 
25's Tow Weft per bundle Low est quotations 
25's Tow Weft per bundle Highest quotations 























Source: Irish Textile Journal Directory 1887" 

Not only did the selling price of the Boyds’ main commodity rise to between 8s.3d 
and 10s.4’4d a bundle at its peak in 1864 — the mill produced a minimum of 100,000 
bundles per year, and probably much more in boom times — but the price of flax was 
actually lower in 1860-65 than it had been in 1859. Flax prices did not rise again until 
after the peak of the boom. This price rise, happening just as the boom was fading, 
made a hard landing for the linen trade, not least because new investors were 


excitedly piling in to the market. 
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4 Mill wages and working conditions in 19th century 


4.1 Wages earned versus a “living” wage 


Wages (paid to mill workers) and salaries (paid to a tiny number of managers and 
engineers) were the next largest cost element after the cost of flax. All linen mills 
paid roughly the same wages for similar work. For most mill workers, wages were 
below what was needed to live decently with enough food on the table (if they had a 


table), respectable clothes to wear and money to spend on life’s pleasures. 


In 1835, around the time that Boyd’s Mill was starting up, a Parliamentary Committee 
was set up to investigate the plight of Irish handloom weavers, who were caught in a 
spiral of continuously reducing wages and long hours, with numerous weavers 
chasing a smaller body of work. A Belfast cotton weaver, coincidentally named John 
Boyd, described a small number of highest-earning weavers, working 14-18 hours a 
day for around 6s.6d per week, and a middle rank earning around 5s.6d per week. 


There was also a third class earning between 3s.6d to 4s.6d per week and: 


“That as to the third class, some of them have potatoe-ground in the country, which aids 
them in procuring food; but that the whole body are unable to procure by their earnings a 
sufficiency of necessary food; that they are extremely ill clad..!’” 


John Boyd estimated that a Belfast family of four (man, wife, two children) needed a 
minimum of 6s.9'2d-7s.1'’2d per week (excluding loom rent and shop candles which 
added a further 1s.6d) to survive. His itemised estimate'* makes pathetic reading (see 
Appendix B) since it covers the bare minimum needed to keep alive, with no 
allowance for clothing, furniture, medicine or education. Despite the findings of the 
Committee, and various charitable initiatives!’, the cotton handloom weavers 
continued at near destitution for decades, exacerbated by the famine years of the 
1840s. Those who did not emigrate survived hand to mouth with, according to 


contemporary reports, support from their children working in the mills. 
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Clippings from the Newsletter 1842 and 1862 
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Source: Belfast Newsletter 


Two reports in the Belfast Newsletter, in 1846 and 1862, highlight the continuing 
importance of the wages of children and young women to a family’s economic 
survival: 


Newsletter: September 11 1846: 


‘.... Thus it is that, in a period of scarcity and, perhaps, of approaching famine, like the 
present, the populace, suffering from extreme privation, often rise en masse, and with violent 
rampage, attempt to extort the food they are unable to earn by labour....It is satisfactory to 
think that that in this town, with its array of factories, such a state of things is not likely to 
occur. The mills with which we are on all sides surrounded, give ample employment to that 
very Class that, without such occupation, would be the most helpless and destitute in society. 
They give work to thousands of young women and girls who would otherwise be dependent 
on their poor relatives or, perhaps, the workhouse. These females are able, by their wages, 
not only to support themselves, but frequently to contribute to the wants of aged and infirm 
parents who, but for this filial kindness of the daughters of labour, would be a burthen to 
their parents and the community.?°” 


Newsletter: December 16 1862: 


“But misery is not yet tired of repeating itself. A sickly-looking man we next saw. He was 
idle for a fortnight, and only for two daughters employed in a mill at 5s.0d. a fortnight each, 
and for Mr Rose, he would have been starved to death. He was weakened from want, and 
could not work more than twelve hours a day...on a web he had just begun?!.” 


In her thesis “Economic Development of the Irish Linen Industry 1825-1913”, Boyle 
developed a detailed estimate of a living wage, covering most of the 19" century, 
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based on a basket of items, for which she tracked the cost from contemporary sources. 
Her estimate is not based on the minimum to survive, but rather the minimum needed 
for decent subsistence at a minimum standard of comfort. In some respects her 
estimate seems lavish (see Appendices B and C). For example, it seems unlikely that 
a family would spend a quarter of its income on bread alone. It is more likely that they 
would fill up on a larger quantity of oatmeal and potatoes than she has allowed for. 
Her estimate, however, is very useful as a baseline estimate of a “Jiving wage” for the 
period in question, since it is closely tied to the central commodities of the Belfast 
working classes, and their fluctuations in price over time. This allows for a 


meaningful comparison of wages against what was needed for decent survival at a 
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Source: Government Labour Statistics; EJ Boyle” 


The preceding diagram shows average wages in the linen industry at various times, 
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based on official statistics (“girls” and “boys” include child workers and young people 
to age 18). From this it can be seen that most workers earned much less than the 
“living wage’. The cost of living rose steadily from 1833 to 1877, but dropped back 
to 1833 levels by 1897. Over the period wages also increased. Most notably, a male 
labourer wage rose from around half the living wage to equal it in 1897. Skilled 
males, such as roughers, hacklers and sorters, who were only around 9% of the mill 
workers, earned a living wage from the beginning and, by 1897, earned nearly double 
the living wage. This high wage reflected the elite status of hacklers and the scarcity 
of their skills, which was maintained through the apprenticeship system. Other skilled 
male workers such as engineers and mill managers, who were salaried workers with 
earnings at middle-class levels throughout the period, are not considered in the 


analysis. 
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Source: House of Commons, Board of Trade Report by Miss Collet (London, 1898)” 


The make-up of Boyd’s workforce in 1833 would have been similar to that shown in 
the diagram above, with a small number of higher paid men in skilled jobs, some 
lower-paid unskilled men, together making up 10% of the workforce. The other 90% 
of the workforce consisted of low-paid children and women, with 70% of these 


children and young persons under the age of 18. 


James Connolly who was, of course, a savage critic of the capitalist system 
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commented in the early 1900s on Belfast mill workers: 


“A strange comment upon the absurdities of the capitalist system, illustrating its idiotic 
wastefulness of human possibilities; that the intellect and strength of men should be left to rot 
for want of work, whilst children are by premature work deprived of the possibilities of 
developing fully their minds or bodies.**” 


The youngest children (under 11) earned around 2s0d a week, older ones (up to 18) 
around 3s0d. The wages of boys and girls were within a few pennies of each other, 


but their relative earnings and prospects diverged as they got older. 


From about age 16 onwards boys had the prospect of competing for one of a very 
small number of what developed into seven-year apprenticeships to become a skilled 
worker. The alternatives were possibly slotting into a rare opportunity to replace one 
of the warehousemen or pool of labourers, or leaving the mill and seeking work 


elsewhere, home or abroad. 


Girls could continue in the mill and move onto a woman’s wage from 16 onwards. 
Over the period, women’s wages in spinning never came close to a living wage, 
although the gap did narrow over time as the cost of living declined and wages 
increased slightly. Women’s wages were only ever a couple of shillings higher than 
children’s wages — for example in 1833 a woman could earn 4s.4d, while a child 
under 11 earned Is.11d or 2s.0d. In general, older children’s wages were about 70- 
80% of a woman’s wage. The prospects for older girls, when work was plentiful, 
were therefore to continue in the trade, at a slightly higher wage, but never to earn 


more than 34% (1833) to 66% (1897) of a living wage. 


Boyd’s cost of production records wages paid, but not the number of people on the 
payroll. A Newsletter report in 18467 describes 300 employees at Boyd’s Mill of 
which two thirds were girls. The wages bill for that period, analysed in line with the 


contemporary breakdown of workforce by gender, would indicate typical earnings of 
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4s.0d per week for women in Boyd’s Mill. 





1833 Spinning Mill: Breakdown of labour force by 
gender and % of wages bill 
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Source: Board of Trade Report by Miss Collet, 18987° 


The high percentage of low-paid women and children in the workforce kept wages 
bills lower for employers than if they had employed males, since even the lowest paid 
labourer would have cost up to twice that of a woman worker. The diagram above 


demonstrates this imbalance. 


As the century progressed the numbers of young people under 18 appear to have 


gradually reduced. The minimum age for child labour was increased to 10 in 1874 and 





11 in 1891. 
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The above diagram gives a breakdown of the workforce by age and gender for the 
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spinning trade in 1833 and 1877. 1833 is a sample for a single Belfast mill and 1877 
is for the industry in Belfast. The 1877 data do not give the age of the various parties, 
referring only to “men”, “lads/boys”, “girls” and “women” but, if they were 
categorised on the same basis as the corresponding 1833 figures, they show that the 
days when nearly 70% of mill workers were children and young people under 18 had 
passed into history. Since the 1833 data show only three, in a group of 396 young 
people, as aged under ten years old, the major contributory factor in the decline in 
child labour may, however, have been the gradual improvement in the prospects of 
their parents, given that a labourer’s wage was getting closer to a living wage, rather 


than solely the effect of the Child Labour Acts. 


4.2 Weaknesses of labour organisation 


In 1833, and for a long time after, wages were a matter of market forces only. 
Attempts by employees to band together in unions or “combinations” were seen as 
illegal agitation and often treated as such. Combinations were viewed as a dangerous 
assault on the system, in which capitalists should have unfettered commercial 
imperative. The comment in 1835 of the Commissioners investigating destitution of 
Irish hand loom weavers probably gives a liberal view of the practice: 


“In addition the hand loom weavers being the weakest party in the contest going on, they 
have had (what they consider) a disadvantage of another kind.. viz living and working in 
their own houses ....and detached from their brethren working in the same line; this has 
thrown difficulties in the way of those combinations to prevent the reduction of wages, which 
of late years have so frequently taken place among operatives employed in masses in 
factories and other trades. In stating this, your committee would be understood to be far 
from expressing any approbation of such systems of combination; because whatever is 
extracted unduly out of the capital of the employer in the shape of wages, must eventually 
react on the condition of the employed. ”?° 


Such labour organisation as came about in the 19" century tended to be for skilled 
male workers and there were no linen unions at all until the 1870s, when unions were 


established for a minority of male workers*’. For employers like Boyd there was little 
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need for concern for many years. Most of his mill workers were children and young 
women and there was an almost inexhaustible supply of, usually, docile young 
workers. Manufacturers themselves formed an implicit “combination” in which they 
did not break ranks by increasing pay and, no doubt, quickly followed the lead of the 
first manufacturer to reduce wages in times of downturn. There was occasional 
worker unrest at such times, such as in 1857 and 1874, when there were short-lived 


strikes in several mills because they were put on short time and reduced wages. 


The Ulster workforce have traditionally been the most docile of workers, provided 
their sectarian sensitivities are respected. Although there were occasional informal 
combinations of women mill workers, as in 1857 and 1874 in reaction to reductions in 
wages by employers, there was no real trade unionism of female mill workers until the 


Textile Operatives Society of Ireland was established in 1910. 


As Patterson states in his essay on the Labour Movement in “Economic History of 
Ulster”: 


“After the decline of cotton industry in the later 1820s the organisation amongst factory workers 
disappeared and it only resurfaced later in the century in an extremely weak form. In linen there were 
no unions at all, until the boom years of the middle 1870s when unions were established for the 
minority of mill workers. *°” 


He discusses possible reasons for this docility, including the “brute reality of 
employers’ power”, by which employees could be arbitrarily sacked, with loss of 
home if this was tied mill housing. He cites also the sectarian division of the working 
class, which “exacerbated problems” but did not itself cause the weakness of 
unionisation. Tellingly, he also describes the “cultural aspect of factory life”, a 
“localism” where mothers, daughters and sisters worked in the mill and “created 
naturalness about a process that served to perpetuate restricted horizons”. He quotes 
the managing director of a large organisation, who explained this indoctrination 


through habituation to a factory inspector in 1908: 
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“It would be useless to employ girls of 17 and 18 years who had not previously worked in a 
spinning mill as they would not put up with the heat and the damp whereas the children are 
eager to work and quick at it and do not complain of the conditions...It would be the ruin of 
the trade if children could not be employed.?!” 


4.3 Health and safety in the workplace 


The linen mills of the 19 century were notoriously unhealthy and unsafe to work in. 
Factory legislation of the time was limited and ineffective in enforcement, although 
this improved somewhat towards the end of the century with stronger legislation*” and 
the employment of “/ady inspectors” to monitor and report on conditions. Dr CD 
Purdon, who was certifying medical officer for the Belfast factory district for many 
years, recognised the links between working conditions, housing conditions, low 
wages, bad diet and industrial diseases. He tried to raise the profile of these and bring 
about improvements during the 1870s**. 25 years later his son Dr HS Purdon, then 
himself the certifying medical officer, commented that all of the diseases his father 
noted where still rife, except for one — onychia, a type of foot rot — which had been 


brought about from working barefoot in contaminated water™. 


The Factory Act of 1844 required, in general terms, proper fencing, and prohibited 
cleaning of machinery in motion except by men. Fencing was generally ignored and 
horrific accidents were commonplace. In calculating his cost of production in the 
early years Captain Boyd routinely allowed £50-70 per quarter for “Sundry repairs 
and medical attendance”. The relatively weak Act of 1844 was strongly opposed by 
manufacturers and, in 1855, Belfast mill owners formed a committee to cooperate 
with the English body opposed to machinery fencing. The English organisation, 
called the National Association of Factory Occupiers, was termed by Charles Dickens 
at the time the “Association for the Mangling of Operatives”*°. Meanwhile, the 


Belfast Newsletter, commenting in 1854 on the quashing of a fine of £10 on 
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Herdman’s mill for an accident to a thirteen year old boy said: 


“Jt is but a false, mawkish and mongrel humanity which cares not though trade should go to 
the dogs lest an impudent little larking scamp...should fail to get his cut fingers salved with a 
£10 note.”* 


The history of all Government intervention in the workplace, whether on hours, child 
labour, health or safety has been met by contemporary protests of “uneconomic” or 
“unworkable” or simply “not needed” from employers, and Belfast manufacturers 
were no different. Trade newspapers of the time devoted regular articles to employer 
views. For example, Mr Finlayson, a flax mill owner, commented in the Irish Textile 
Journal in 1895 on the application of the Factory Act of 1891 to the textile industry: 


“In 1891 Parliament passed the Factory Act, Section 8 of which leaves it in the power of the 
Home Secretary to lay down and enforce various regulations as stringent as he chooses ..... 
in all industries or processes which are “in his opinion” dangerous or injurious to health. 
As....this Act took good care not to divulge to what industries or processes this section would 
be applied it attracted no attention and certainly raised no suspicion among manufacturers, 
as none ever dreamed that their works were injurious to health, but to their surprise...°’”’. 


He considers that the legislation tricked manufacturers such as himself since, if they 
had known what the Home Secretary’s “opinion” would encompass they would have 


strenuously opposed the legislation at the time. 


The first really effective factory regulation on health was not until 1906, when 
extractor fans and specified drainage were made mandatory. Some more enlightened 
mill owners such as York Street Mill made such improvements ahead of requirements 
but it is unlikely that the Boyds, who had little money to spare for capital 


improvements, adopted health and safety measures ahead of mandatory requirements. 
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5 Mill worker living conditions in the 19th century 


Between 1833 and 1897 the percentage of children in the workforce gradually 
declined, in line with Government initiatives on child labour and the gradual increase 
in unskilled male wages, but the make-up of the workforce, in both spinning and 
weaving, continued to be largely female. These women took on the dual role of wage- 
earner and housewife in cases where their husbands could not find steady work for a 
living wage. James Connolly commented on this in the early 1900s: 


“The worker is the slave of capitalist society, the female worker is the slave of that slave. 
.... dust as the present system in Ireland has made cheap slaves or untrained emigrants of the 
flower of our peasant women, so it has darkened the lives and starved the intellect of the 
female operatives in mills, shops and factories. Wherever there is a great demand for female 
labour, as in Belfast, we find that the woman tends to become the chief support of the house. 
Driven out to work at the earliest possible age, she remains fettered to her wage-earning — a 
slave for life. Marriage does not mean for her a rest from outside labour, it usually means 
that, to the outside labour, she has added the duty of a double domestic toil....Overworked, 
underpaid, and scantily nourished because underpaid, she falls easy prey to all the diseases 
that infect the badly-constructed “warrens of the poor’’...Of what use to such sufferers can 
be the re-establishment of any form of Irish State if it does not embody the emancipation of 
womanhood. 8 


The quality of home life for a mill worker depended crucially upon total household 
income, the number of children to be supported — or to help support, the quality of 
housing and the ability, or will, of the woman of the house to contrive a home life in 


spite of the harshness of the economic environment, and the constant peril of ill- 


health. 


Adams quotes from an account of a labour meeting in James Connolly’s trade union 


office in Belfast, around 1910: 


“’Yes’, a woman near the fire was saying, her husky voice fierce and bitter, ‘it’s over forty- 
five years since I started working in the mills. I was just turned eight when I began. When 
you were eight you were old enough to work.... The older you got the more work you got. If 
you got married you kept on working. Your man didn’t get enough for a family. You worked 

‘til your baby came and went back as soon as you could; and then, God forgive you! You 
counted the days ‘til your child could be a half-timer and started the whole hell of a life over 
again,’ 3°” 
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Left: Entrance to Mitchell Street. Housing by-laws of 1878 forbade the construction of streets ending 
in alleyway entrances, as seen here, but such streets built before 1878 were only slowly cleared. 


Source: Walker, B.M. Shadows on Glass (Belfast, 1976)*° 


The picture above, taken in 1912, shows not only the doughty character of Belfast 
womanhood, but also a glimpse of the housing conditions which were prevalent from 
the 19™ through to the 20" century. 18" century Mitchell Street, across from the 
Pound Loney, was demolished in 1914. Other 19" century worker housing, in Sandy 
Row and the Pound, was used right through to the 1960s, after sketchy upgrading to 


piped water (starting with a tap in the yard and an outside toilet from the 1880s), gas 
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(1905 onwards) and electricity (any time up until the 1960s). 


In “Falls Memories” Adams describes typical workers’ housing of the time: 


“The houses provided for the residents of this area, in keeping with general conditions of 
working people, were miserable in the extreme. They were as small as possible, their yards 
had no exits or alleyways at the rear and there were no toilets, all sewage and refuse having 
to come through the front door. In 1852, 7,000 out of the 10,000 houses had to rely for water 
on public fountains, pumps or water carts. The small overcrowded houses and the insanitary 
and polluted water supply earned Belfast the highest death rate from typhoid in both Ireland 
and Britain until 1898. There were also recurrent epidemics of cholera and typhus which 
claimed the lives of thousands. *!” 


years after this that the Linfield Flax Spinn- 
ing Mill of J. Murphy and Sons was built o 

the site of the brickfield. Only later on i 

the 19th century were other industrial ter 
race houses built surrounding Tea Lane, and 
the name was changed about 1880 to ‘Row 
land Street’. 


























Because these houses are older than the 
others in the Sandy Row area, and indeed 
older than most others surviving in Belfast, 
they have some interesting features. For in- 
stance, the only way to get in and out of the 
back yard is through the house; and the 
rooms are less than 8 ft. high inside. Both 
of these features were prohibited by Belfast 
housing bye-laws in 1845 and 1878, so that 
houses built after 1845 had to have larger 
rooms, and after 1878 a ‘back entry’. Each 
house had two bedrooms upstairs, with an- 
other two rooms downstairs more recently 
known as the ‘parlour’ or ‘kitchen parlour’ 
and ‘scullery’ or ‘working kitchen’. 


Almost all the houses in the original ter- 
race had the same layout as the house re- 
erected in the museum and now known as 
No. 11 Tea Lane, with the stairs going 
Straight up from inside the front door, al- 
though some were wider than others, No. 11 
being the smallest in the street. (N.B. The 
original numbers of the terrace in Rowland 
Street were 2 to 44; those reconstructed at 
the museum being 28 to 38). 





Kitchen interior with gas fittings, No. 11, 


road from Belfast to Lisburn. They also show 
a small lane running west from Sandy Row 


to a brickfield beside the Blackstaff River. 
Houses are marked along this lane (known as 
‘Tea Lane’) for the first time on a map 
printed in 1832. It was not until several 
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Firat floor 


Ground floor 
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The picture above shows an interior and elevation of Tea Lane houses, beside Boyd’s 
Mill. In this cramped space, lacking water or sanitation, three, or even four, families 
could have been corralled or a single family, with a few children, raised in modest 


comfort and decency. 


The families of hacklers, because of their high earnings, could live at the top end of 
the scale of working-class respectability and comfort. There was enough money for 
them to keep their wives and children at home. At one time, it was common for 
hackler’s wives to set up shops with the savings from their husband’s wages. Given 
the average life span for hacklers, estimated at 45 by Dr Purdon*? in 1877, this was 


probably prudent provision for their family’s future. 


It was also possible for a family with grown-up children to live decently on a 


labourer’s wages. 


In his “Walks among the Poor of Belfast” in 1853 Rev. W M O’Hanlon, points out 


such contrasts: 


“We entered on wretched hovel occupied by three families. The windows of the lower part of 
the house were blocked up. We had not the most remote idea that such a den of darkness 
and squalor could be the abode of human beings, until we heard a voice issuing from the 
further corner of it.” 


and 


“We advanced along Durham-Street, peering, according to our wont, into all manor courts 
and entries. In Victoria-court, we marked the flower-pot with its greenness adorning the 
windows, a sure sign of the taste and comparative refinement of the inmates. Allowing for its 
narrowness, we found cottage neatness, cleanness, and comfort in Davison’s-court.... It did 
our hearts good to look at these cottages — the outside whitewashed, without a soil upon the 
pathway — and within, little palaces for cleanliness and beauty...Nor let it be supposed that 
these cottages are beyond the reach of the poor. One shilling per week is the rent for each, 
and the people are, in general, in the humblest circumstances. We entered one, and learned 
that the husband is a porter, earning only 9s a week; yet he and his wife continue to live upon 
this, and the most refined individual in Belfast might sit at their hearth... We were delighted 
with the whole scene. It was like a vision of Dante’s Paradise, after wandering through his 
Inferno.... I must not forget to mention that not a single instance of cholera occurred within 
this entry (although so narrow) during the awful visitations of that scourge.*”’ 


Rev O’Hanlon also found that, among many of the poorest people, women and girls 


worked as home-workers for linen and cotton manufacturers as “veiners” (also known 
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as “flowering’”), embroidering piecework given out by linen warehouses*°, for wages 
of 7d or 8d a week. According to O’Hanlon, when he enquired of the linen 
manufacturers he was told that skilled workers could earn 1s.6d a week. This trade 
was carried out by very young children and those who, because of home commitments 
or disability could not work full-time in the mills. It was invisible to the then 
authorities, who did not track it in their labour statistics. The exploitation of this 
practice, and the effects on the health of such home workers, was not raised as an 
issue of official concern until the 1900s. In 1906 the practice was noted by a local 


Medical Officer in the Lurgan area: 


“In the poorest and most unhealthy of our dwellings this variety of homework is carried on to 
an inconceivable extent and in some streets one could hardly enter a house without 2, 3 4 or 
more children varying in age from 6 to 12 sitting around a table all intensely busy trying to 
earn a miserable pittance.*”” 


By the end of the 19" century, with the gradual improvement in wages, particularly 
labourer’s wages, in relation to living costs, and the equally slow transition to civic 
accountability for hygiene and housing standards, the incidence of squalor slowly 
declined and Belfast lost its top ranking for “the highest death rate from typhoid in 


both Ireland and Britain until 1898”’*°. 
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6 Boyd’s (Blackstaff) Mill and the Belfast Riots 


During the 19" century the population of Belfast increased from around 24,000 in 
1815 to 75,000 in 1841, 100,000 in 1851, reaching over 250,000 by 1891. This new 
population mix was young (35%+ aged under 15; almost 60% under 25), with 8% 
more females than males. The ‘missing’ males may have emigrated, have been on 


seasonal work in Scotland or England, or stayed back on the land. 


Belfast population 1841-1891 by age and gender 
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Source: Labour statistics, 1897 


Those moving to the city were economic migrants from the countryside. Falling prices 
for hand loom weaving, and the decline of home flax spinning, starting from the 
second decade of the century, badly affected the cottier and the small farming class 
which relied on these to supplement subsistence farming on tiny farms. The short- 
lived boom in cotton spinning in the early decades of the century also encouraged 
migration to the city, as mechanised cotton mills became established in urban areas 
and weaving families migrated in search of work. From the 1840s the onset of famine 
was a further driver of migration to the city, where mechanised spinning of linen was 
taking over from cotton and there was plenty of work, although at starvation wages, 


for women and children, and at least some prospect of work for men. The mills 
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enabled a family with women and children of age to work (from 8-9 years onwards) 
and, together, make up a subsistence wage when the man of the house was not able to 
do so. It was also just about possible for single women to contrive a living (on mill 
wages of about 4s.0d a week) by crowding into lodgings with others and sharing out 


overheads. 


Until the mid-1700s Belfast had been a Protestant city. From 1750 onwards the 
Catholic population increased, but was still a tiny percentage of the whole. With fresh 
waves of migration, the new population mix became 30% Catholic, reflecting the 


religious mix of the surrounding countryside. In “Falls Memories” Adams comments: 


“In the 1830s when the factories changed to linen spinning, effectively killing the cottage 
industry, numerous handloom weavers flocked to the mills and finally, during the potato 
blight of 1845 to 1849, many families impoverished by the famine moved into Belfast city. 
The poor were most adversely affected by these developments; Catholics, being the majority 
of that class, provided a cheap unskilled labour force for the mills, and they flocked into the 
Falls area.” 


In “Holy War in Belfast” Andrew Boyd notes: 


“During the first half of the 19th century the increase in Belfast’s Catholic population was 
proportionately greater than the general increase. In 1812 there were 4,000 Catholics in the 
town; in 1834 there were 20,000, and in 1861, by which time the Catholics numbered one- 
third of the town’s entire population, there were 40,000. Almost half of the Catholics lived in 
the Pound and adjacent districts. The increase in the Catholic population alarmed many 
Protestants and, fearing the town would be overrun by papists, they joined the Orange Order 
for protection and turned to men like Drew and Cooke for assistance.*!” 


Sectarian strife began early in Belfast, as the new migrants began jostling for 
lebensraum in their new locations. From the first Sandy Row was almost wholly 
Protestant, taking in migrants from nearby Lambeg, Lisburn and Dromore. Carnduff 


describes a typical migration of the 1850s: 


“Streets of these small kitchen houses were springing up like mushrooms in the Sandy Row 
area. Families from the outlying districts would pile their belongings on to a country cart 
coming into the town ... and unload at the first working-class area they came to, hoping that 
all would be well with them. There was work in the mills, factories and shipyards and, to 
them, higher wages than the land could possibly offer. Sandy Row was Eldorado to these 
folk from Lambeg, Lisburn, Hillsborough and Dromore™.” 


Some of the houses in Tea Lane, beside Boyd’s Mill, have been preserved in the 


Ulster Folk & Transport Museum as typical of the Belfast terraces of the 1830s. The 
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houses were already known as “Tea Lane” in 1832, although oral legend is that it got 
its name from householders selling tea, bowls of rice and other items to mill workers 
on their way to and from the Murphy & Grimshaw (Tea Lane) mill. The name 
preceded the building of either Boyd’s or Tea Lane Mill, so it is possible that Tea 
Lane got its original name and reputation from selling food to the workers in the 
brickfield which was later built on to become Tea Lane Mill, and the practice 
continued to the mill workers. In any event, Captain Boyd’s first workers probably 
lived in Tea Lane and its environs, since from the first he drew his workers from 


Sandy Row. 


Tea Lane Kitchen Houses 


This terrace was part of anunbrokenline — den-wall bond’ on the outside walls, the di- 
of twenty-two houses, six of which have viding walls between the houses being only 
been re-erected at the folk museum. All were — one _ brick thick. Maps of the Belfast area 
built of poorly-fired bricks, probably made = drawn between 1783 and 1823 show some 
lon site, and laid in an irregular ‘English gar- buildings marked as ‘Sandy Row’ along the 





Il Facade of the Tea Lane (Rowland Street) houses reconstructed at Cultra. 


Source: Ulster Folk & Transport Folk Museum™ 
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Catholic migrants began finding a foothold in the Pound Loney area off the Falls 
Road at the same time as Sandy Row was building up. Sandy Row and the Loney 
were less than ten minutes’ walk away from each other, and the intervening area was 
sparsely populated until the latter half of the century, when the Marquis of Donegall’s 
land holdings in the area were sold off after his death, and terraces very like those in 


Tea Lane were built inside the boundaries of Grosvenor Road and Durham Street. 


The diagram below shows the central positioning of Boyd’s Mill. It was not only in 
the line of disputed territory, but also by the bridge which was the only, and very 


visible, transit route between the two communities. 


Teer Boyd’s Mill Grosvenor Pound Loney Falls Road 
(Grimshaw’s) Street (Road) 
Mill 





Sandy Row Saltwater Durham Street 
(Boyne) 
Bridge 


Source: Birdseye View of Belfast 1863™ 
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The five-storey Boyd’s Mill reared above the curve of the bridge, standing out 


prominently against the skyline. 





View of Boyd’s Mill taken from Durham Street, 2004 


With its windows lit up brilliantly on a winter’s evening the mill, at the summit of the 
bridge, would have been visible from the Pound Loney at the other end of Durham 
Street. Given that the Boyds, for commercial reasons, did not employ Catholics it is 


little wonder that it was known to local Catholics at the time as “the Orange Cage”. 


In the 1835 Sandy Row riots, which have the dubious distinction of being the first 
recorded sectarian riots in Belfast, no Catholics were involved. The riot, which was 
the culmination of the (then illegal) Orange marches that year, featured a set-to 
between demonstrators and the military, which shot two people dead and wounded 
many. A James Murray, of Boyd’s Mill, is mentioned in the Parliamentary Riot 
Enquiry Report*® as being on a list of names given to the Sovereign of Belfast, 


presumably as taking a major part in the riot. 
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From then onwards, much like the situation to the present day, riots became a 
predictable element of the “marching season’, or other tinderbox event. Sandy Row 
fielded the “Sandy Row Boys” and the Pound Loney the “Mill Hill Boys” and the area 
featured regularly in riot reports. Rioting took place virtually every year, with 
particularly savage riots at least once a decade. Boyd, in “Holy War in Belfast” 


mentions: 


“T J Campbell, who was an eye-witness of many riots, mentions 1857, 1864, 1872, 1886 and 
1898 as years of the most serious rioting. D J Owen, in his History of Belfast, adds 1843, 
1880 and 1884°7” 


In Sandy Row/Durham Street/Pound Loney the riots were the chosen mechanism for 
driving out outsiders to establish exclusive territories and, where possible, extending 
that exclusivity zone over time. In the early part of the 19" century there were 
sprinklings of Protestants within the Pound and Catholics at Sandy Row but, 
following the long series of riots in the 19" century, these sprinklings were leached 
from each area and the final boundary established where Grosvenor Road cuts across 


Durham Street. 


The regular sequence of Riot Commission Reports bear a sad similarity in the events 
related and the places they featured. The reports also give a picture of the treatment 
meted out by fellow mill workers to those of the “wrong sort’. This was almost 
universally Protestant on Catholic violence, since Catholics were in the minority in 
nearly all workplaces, save for the Falls Road mills. There was occasional Catholic on 
Protestant violence in or around mills in areas where Catholics were in the majority, 
such as in 1886 when Sarah Young and Agnes Kels, who worked in the Lindsay 


Thompson Mulhouse factory, were assaulted by Catholics.** 


Although an 1857 report of the Riot Commissioners notes that “since the riots the 


59 


[Sandy Row and Pound] districts had become exclusive’””’, in practice, when things 
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quietened down people tested the water - and the tolerance of their neighbours or 


workmates — until the next time. 


Throughout the period, there seems nearly always to have been some Catholic boys 
and girls from the Pound Loney working at the Tea Lane Mill. This must have been 
from economic necessity since, if there had been vacancies, they would have opted to 


work in one of the many mills in the Falls area, closer to home. 


At that time, the religious make up of mill workers was usually that of the 
surrounding area, from which the workforce was mainly drawn. Some mills had a 
deliberate policy of hiring no Catholic workers while others, such as the Tea Lane 
Mill beside Boyd’s Mill, regularly employed a small proportion of Catholics from the 
Pound Loney, who travelled to work each day over the Saltwater Bridge and past 


Boyd’s Mill. 


The various reports of Belfast’s Commissioners into Belfast’s regular riots describe 


how crowds of mill workers assaulted these workers at the same spot, year upon year. 


In the Enquiry into the 1857 riots, of 30 women giving evidence, one third were 
women mill workers who had been assaulted. Six of these were Catholics from the 
Pound working in Tea Lane Mill. The usual spot for these attacks was at the corner of 
Boyd’s Mill, or on the Saltwater Bridge itself. From the evidence of Margaret Jane 
McDowd, a reeler in Tea Lane Mill living in the Pound, it appears that about 50 girls 
and a couple of boys from the Pound worked in Tea Lane Mill at the time and walked 
to and from the mill together. She describes an attack on them by a crowd one evening 
at 6.15pm on the bridge, and then, the next morning, the crowd waited for them and 
“followed us to the very mill gate®”, leaving the tracks of their stone-throwing in the 


gate. Although the Pound Loney contingent usually went home for dinner, Grimshaw 
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left the mill open for them that day, presumably because they were afraid to run the 


gauntlet again. 


Things did not improve in succeeding years. In 1864 Ann McGivern told the 
Commissioners: 


“I was over the bridge by Mr Boyd’s. A girl came forward and knocked me down and 
trampled me with her feet”. 


She also testified that another mill girl from Boyd’s, Margaret Drennan, protected her 


from further assault. 


Later again, in 1887, a fresh set of mill girls from the Pound working in Tea Lane Mill 
ran the gauntlet of their peers in all but religion. Catherine Beeton was attacked on 5 
August 1887 “at the corner of Boyd’s Mill”. When asked what happened she told 
them: 


“They attacked me as I came forward. They followed me and beat me there®”. 


She was in hospital for two weeks after the attack. When asked where the women 
came from who had attacked her she responded “From Boyd's Mill’ and confirmed 


that a woman named Slevin was the ringleader. 


The common thread to all these statements is that crowds at Boyd’s site, and its 
employees, are only ever (except for the grace of Margaret Drennan) mentioned as 


aggressors on Catholic girls working at Tea Lane Mill. 


On this circumstantial evidence, it is clear that Boyd’s had a non-Catholic hiring 
policy because none of the Parliamentary reports refer to any riot victims from 
Boyd’s. The only references are to Boyd’s corner as the location for aggressive acts 
or, more definitely, as the aggressors coming from Boyd’s. It does not seem feasible 
that, if Boyd’s Mill employed Catholics, there would not be some record of attacks on 


them by co-workers or Tea Lane millworkers in those troubled times. Since Saltwater 
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Bridge was the preferred site for Protestant triumphalist activities it also seems 
unlikely that Catholic mill girls from Boyd’s would be able slip quietly away, time 
after time, without challenge. For example, at 7pm on Monday 8" August 1864 
Constable Michael Canning, on his regular beat, had reached the top of what was the 
Saltwater Bridge, recently rebuilt and renamed the Boyne Bridge. Andrew Boyd 
describes the scene: 


“From the high point of the Boyne Bridge Canning could see a vast crowd in the distance, 
possibly 5,000 people altogether, marching towards him. They were advancing slowly, 
walking to the steady beat of a solitary drum which was somewhere deep in their ranks. 
Above their heads towered an immense figure, designed to resemble the long-dead Dan 
O’Connell...The huge crowd advanced towards the bridge, keeping time to the slow beat of 
the drum. They intended, it seemed, to carry the effigy as far into the Pound as they dared 
but they were stopped by a party of police....... Any stranger brave enough to walk through 
the Pound, or through Sandy Row, that warm summer night, would have seen groups of men 
and women gathered together and_ chatting excitedly about what had taken place on the 
bridge....The procession and the burning of the effigy were discussed in the mills and 
factories where men and women worked together from six o’clock in the morning until six 
o'clock in the evening.®” 


The occasion was the precursor to yet more riots. Sandy Row, the Boyne Bridge and 
the Pound Loney continued to feature regularly in riot reports over the rest of the 


century. 


For the Boyds, one unfortunate side-effect of their hiring policy and labour catchment 
area was that, as time went on, there were sometimes not enough local workers to 
meet their needs. Tea Lane Mill next door was much larger than Boyd’s, drew its 
workers from the same catchment area and, as evidenced by the Riot Reports, needed 
to employ Catholic workers from further afield to augment their workforce. When 
Boyd’s Mill (then the Blackstaff) moved to Milfort Mill in the Clonard/Falls area the 


directors cited a ready supply of workers as a point in favour of their future success. 
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7 Blackstaff 1866-1900 


Before the introduction of the Limited Liability Acts in the 1860s, shareholders in a 
failing business could be made responsible for all the debts of the company. This 
meant that the shareholders lost, not only their investment, but potentially all their 
private assets, home and savings. Naturally, this discouraged private investors. The 
Limited Liability Acts allowed the modern practice of creating companies where 
shareholders were only liable to the extent of their investment. This innovation 


encouraged an influx of private investment. 


The Mulholland brothers, the largest and most consistently successful mill owners, led 
the way in the linen trade in 1864 and the Boyd family quickly followed suit, floating 
their company in 1866. They were only just in time, ahead of the universal collapse 
in profits following the end of the American Civil War. Although their mill had 
prospered during the war, particularly since they specialised in spinning and weaving 
of coarse tow and line yarns which were in great demand in wartime, they had some 


middling and some very lean years ahead. 


By floating their company the Boyds secured their personal prosperity but, over the 
succeeding decades, this was at the expense of the long-term viability of the company, 
which was starved of re-investment capital in order to pay dividends to shareholders 
and interest on moneys loaned back to the company by the Boyds. Shareholders were 
eager to enter the lucrative linen trade, where fabled profits had been made, but they 


were entering at the end of a never to be repeated boom. 


The Boyds sold about half of their company for £30,000. They used 25% of this to 
purchase shares and the remainder they mostly lent back to the business at a flat rate 


of interest, paid before the profits of the company and any calculation of dividends. If 
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the mill had failed, the Boyds would have lost their money (or what part of it could 
not be covered by a share out of the company’s assets) but in good or bad times they 


earned a steady 5% on their capital, regardless of the fortunes of the business. 


7.1 Blackstaff’s middling years 1866-1893 


After the boom years of the American Civil War in the 1860s, the linen trade settled 
into a cycle which became characteristic throughout the 19" and to the virtual death of 
the industry in the late 20" century. The problem which dogged the Boyds from here 
on was how to remain solvent in a market which gave only slim profit margins, and 
was characterised by a cycle of years of modest profits, interspersed with periods of 


depression and trade stagnation. 


On the strength of their Civil War profits, the Boyds had extended into weaving in 
1864 and were an integrated spinning and weaving business. They had also upgraded 
their machinery and at the time of flotation they had 8,000 spindles, 210 looms and 
new driving engines. They had a six month supply of stock and, in their Prospectus™ 


talked of plans to further extend the spinning mill and weaving factory. 


Profits of the Blackstaff Mill, however, nosedived immediately after its flotation as 
yarn prices dropped and raw material prices rose. This led to losses in 1867, an 
apparent recovery in 1868 and a further loss-making year in 1869. From 1870 
onwards its profits recovered and, except for 1878 when it slipped into loss, 
Blackstaff made modest profits each year through until the 1890s. It continued to pay 
dividends to shareholders each year, although these were sometimes as low as 2%, 


until the depression of the 1890s brought their business close to ruin. 
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Blackstaff Annual profits and losses from 1866 to 1900 
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Source: Blackstaff Balance Sheets 1866-1900° 


FW Smith, who edited the Linen Trade Circular, and its successor the Irish Textile 
Journal, from 1852 to his death at the turn of the century chronicled the progress of 


trade in detail. For 1867-1869 he records that, in 1867: 


“reaction set in, so sudden and serious...that depression and gloom settled over the trade 
which previously enjoyed such unmixed prosperity™.” 


He further described 1868 as “not as gloomy as 1867°”’, but 1869 was “less 


favourable than 1868”. 


In this respect, Blackstaff’s losses in these years were in line with world trends. 
However, Blackstaff’s recovery in the first half of the 1870s was rather better than 
world trade would warrant. It made its best post-war profits in 1872, which was a 
good year for the trade, but it also made reasonable profits in 1873 and 1874 when 


69 


Smith recorded a “widespread and long-continued depression®” as a result of US 


financial instability when “wild speculation in railways reacted on business”. 


From the mid-1880s Smith regularly reports “the dragging condition of the market’, 
“trade quiet” punctuated occasionally by “slight recovery” and “steady progress” and 
“hopes that depression is wearing away’”’. Throughout this time the Boyds 


continued to make modest profits. 
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By 1890 the Blackstaff began a long period of financial difficulty, culminating in 
massive losses (given its scale of operations) in the latter years of the century. 
Meanwhile the York Street Mill, whose scale of operations was ten times greater than 
Blackstaff, succeeded much better in the prevailing market. It was not, however, just 
York Street Mill’s higher capitalisation which made it more robust than Blackstaff in 


a fluctuating market. 
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Source: York St Balance Sheet 1886; Blackstaff Balance Sheet 18867! 


Modern companies use operating ratios to monitor and ensure the efficient running of 
each division or activity. These ratios give deeper insights into the financial health of 
an organisation than headline figures such as profits alone. They are particularly 
useful in comparing the efficiency of organisations in the same line of business. For 
example, the linen trade was characterised by huge stock in hand, heavy capital 
requirements for machinery and low return on capital and assets. The diagram above 
shows a comparison of five key ratios. Blackstaff’s ratios are not very different from 
York Street, showing that its performance was not significantly worse. Each had a 
huge proportion of capital tied up in stocks (York St 38%; Blackstaff 39%) low 


percentage returns on shareholder funds, assets and capital employed, plus a low ratio 
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of current assets to current liabilities. York Street Mill’s return on capital employed 
of 4% is rather feeble in comparison with, say, a modern supermarket which can make 
25% return in a healthy year, so Blackstaff’s derisory return on capital employed of 


2.9% is less paltry in the context of the linen trade in general. 


Where Blackstaff showed its individual weakness, even in relatively good times, was 
its over-reliance on debt. On flotation, the Boyds lent back capital long-term to the 
company at an interest rate of 5% and year on year they, their families, and possibly 
other investors, lent money on interest. Long term, much of this money was used to 
finance the vast quantities of stock in hand. The diagram below shows a close match 
between the value of stock in hand (left scale, blue line) and the corresponding level 


of loans (right scale, yellow line) over 35 years. 
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Source: Blackstaff Balance Sheets 1866-1900” 





Loans generally peak in years where stocks are high and never drop below £30,000. 
In 1897 and 1898, both very bad years for Blackstaff’s profits, the loans exceed 
£90,000. They drop back a little at the end of the century, when Blackstaff had 
completed its expensive move to new premises and finally offloaded the old premises. 


These loan levels show the fundamental weakness of the Blackstaff’?s business over 
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the period and that Blackstaff was a highly geared business. 


Financial gearing (also called leverage) is the term used to describe this type of 
practice. Low gearing denotes a company which is financed primarily from its 
shareholder funds (equity). High gearing denotes a company which relies on 
borrowings for a high proportion of its capital. A highly geared company is not 
necessarily an unsound business. Many fast-moving entrepreneurial companies are 
highly geared and use borrowed money to expand their business and maximise their 
returns. But, of course, the return on investment has to be enough to repay the interest 
on their borrowings and make them a profit on top of this. In a sluggish business with 
low stock turnover and profit margins close to, or below, the rate of interest repayable 


high gearing can be fatal. 


On comparing three key financial ratios for York Street Mill and Blackstaff Mill, the 
financial weakness of Blackstaff is highlighted. In calculating debt and equity, 
£30,000 of Blackstaff’s debt burden in 1886 is treated as equity, since this was 
effectively a long-term loan. If this was included, the contrast between the leverages 


of York St Mill and Blackstaff Mill would be even greater. 
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The preceding diagram shows three measures. The first, the quick ratio, is an acid test 
of a company’s liquidity — what would happen if the company had to settle up with all 
its creditors right away. If the quick ratio is less than 1:1 between liquid assets and 
current liabilities, the company fails the test. Neither York St Mill nor Blackstaff pass 
the acid test. This is because stocks are excluded from the quick ratio and even the 
successful York St Mill falls short of liquidity with 38% of its capital tied up in stock 
—a fundamental weakness of the linen trade in a slow-moving market. Blackstaff, 
however, fails the test miserably. Its ratio is less than 0.15: 1, while York Street’s is 


much better at 0.79:1. 


The second ratio shows the level of debt in proportion to total capital employed (ie all 
the money that has been put into the business). Blackstaff Mill (at 0.35: 1) has a 
much higher ratio than York Street Mill (at 0.22:1). Effectively, around 35% of its 
capital employed in 1886 is financed by debt. The third ratio shows that Blackstaff’s 
leverage (measured as a comparison of debt against share capital provided by 
shareholders) is also significantly higher than York Street Mill’s. Blackstaff’s gearing 


is therefore much higher than prudent business practice for its market sector. 


Blackstaff’s second key weakness was unavoidable once it had acquired shareholders. 
It needed to pay some sort of dividend to keep its shareholders happy and managed to 
do so until the last six years of the century. The following diagram (profits/losses - 
left axis and red line; dividends - right axis and blue line) shows the level of dividends 
was related more to the urge to pay a good dividend, to reassure shareholders, rather 


than to the actual profits of the company. 
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Blackstaff Mill: Profits/Losses and Dividends 1866-1900 
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-£10,000 + 











-£15,000 
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Source: Blackstaff Mill Balance Sheets 1866-1900” 


Since profits were low, the double burden of loan interest (payable to themselves) and 
share dividends payable on shares — of which they held nearly 30% - left little profit 


for re-investment and renewals. 


72 Blackstaff’s danger years 1894-1900 


Unlike many other linen mills, Blackstaff did not go bust in the 19" century, although 
it came closest in the 1890s and only managed to hang on through its ability to borrow 


extensively and by ruthless retrenching. 


The question then is, if the business was stagnant and unprofitable, why and how did 
Blackstaff continue in business? The answer to “why” is that it was a family business. 
The Boyds made a reasonable living out of it on loan interest and stood to lose their 
capital if the company was wound up. The answer to “how” is that by skimping on 
re-investment, and lending more money to the business in bad times, they managed to 
keep afloat. As time went on, and they put more capital to the business on loan, the 


business became more fragile and the risk to their capital greater. 


The Boyds lent their capital long-term to the business and, because it was a loan 
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rather than a shareholding, they got a guaranteed return of 5%. This was lower than 
dividends in the twelve years when the company was able to pay 7.5%, but was more 
secure, particularly after the Boyds transferred the loan into preference stock in later 
years. When the bad years of the 1890s came the company stopped paying dividends 
but still, of course, serviced its debt. From the Boyds’ point of view, they were 
heavily committed to the business, had invested all their available capital in it, and 


had an overwhelming concern for its viability. 


The Ulster linen trade had its own dynamic, with a multiplicity of manufacturers 
chasing a market which was regularly oversupplied. The limited liability system was 
blamed by some contemporary” and later critics for encouraging overcapacity in the 


trade and creating downward pressure on prices. 


“The continued existence of some of these concerns, which would have been impossible if it 
had not been for the tenacity of life implanted in them by the elasticity of audit attaching to 
the limited liability system, is detrimental to their better-off competitors, the impecunious 
producers breaking prices, which lead others are then virtually obliged to follow, and the 
trade is thus deprived of a fair return on the capital invested in it.”’”° 


Increased competition from European manufacturers was also a major factor in 
oversupply and price competition in the world linen trade. From the 1890s onwards 
substitution of cotton for linen became an increasingly important factor in the 
unstoppable, but protracted, decline of the linen trade. Linen was never, except for 
brief periods of prosperity, to return to the glory days of the 1860s and, from 1894 
onwards a long-term depression settled in, which was not to lift until well into the 


next decade. 


The Boyd family had the strongest interest in ensuring the viability of the business, 
but like other manufacturers, were limited in their activity by the constraints of the 
market sector. It would seem, however, that their reputation for “cautious but steady 


progress” mentioned in a 1963 article”’ was as applicable in the 19™ century as the 
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20" century. They appeared to drag their feet before taking business decisions, then 
follow the lead of the York Street Mill. For example, they delayed the urgent 
restructuring of their business until 1898, when it was almost too late to save it, when 
the forward-looking York Street Mill had maintained steady re-investment and 


modernisation. 


The Boyds’ accounting practices were also below best practice. They inflated the 
value of the business over time by failing to depreciate buildings and machinery. 
Instead, they carried out ad hoc renewals and added these to the value of the business. 
Only small amounts of cash were added to reserves in good years and these were 
regularly taken back to cover losses or provide for dividends in bad years. The result 
of these practices was that, on paper, the value of Blackstaff’s fixed assets (buildings 
and machinery) was £64,470 in December 1897 but the actual value was closer to 
£21,000. When the Boyds sold the Sandy Row mill in 1899 the write off on 
realisation was £43,213. This shortfall more or less represents the amount by which 
the fixed assets of the business were overvalued up to this time. The Boyds were 
privately aware of this, since they had the building valued by a local builder William 
Gobby in September 1898”, when he valued it at £17,206. They also knew that their 
products were no longer relevant to the marketplace and their machinery, therefore, 


was obsolete. 


Their move to the Milfort Mill in 1898 was the one apparently bold action taken by 
the Boyds, just in time to save their tottering business. Trade had been bad, with 
some minor respites, from 1890 onwards. Blackstaff ceased to pay a dividend from 
1894 onwards, when the depression in trade set in. The President of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce said : 


“1894 was the most disastrous year that Belfast had ever experienced. The prices of all 
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classes of yarn fell and some qualities of yarn could not be sold at any price””’. 


In 1898 when Blackstaff, like many others, was close to ruin the Boyd brothers saw 
and seized their opportunity to move on from their out of date mill to modern 
premises in a new location. Through one of the regular crises in the trade, the Cogry 
Flax Spinning Company collapsed in 1898 and two other companies which were 
heavily involved with it, the Belfast Flax Spinning Company and the Ligoniel 
Spinning Company, collapsed also. The Milfort Mill of the Belfast Flax Spinning 
Company was recently built, well planned and equipped and the Boyds were able to 
buy it lock, stock, equipment and staff for a bargain price of around £17,000*°. This 
at a time when their outmoded buildings and machinery were valued on their balance 


sheet at £64,470. 


Undoubtedly, one of the key strengths of the Boyd family was their ability to mobilise 
capital on their behalf. Interestingly, they may well have been waiting for just such an 
opportunity since they had already made a Call to shareholders earlier in the year, 
requiring them to invest a further £5 per share (totalling £10,000) in the business. 
Shareholders could also make “pre-payments” on shares and gain 5% interest on their 
investment. The reason they gave for the Call was the “dullness of trade” and the 
urgent need for fresh capital to support the business. Calls not paid on time would be 


charged at 5% interest and non-payers would have their shares revoked. 


At the time of writing, the company had paid no dividends for four years and was 
trading at continual losses. Not surprisingly, at least one of the shareholders objected 
and began asking awkward questions about the business. There are no copies of her 
letters in the archives, but there is a series of three replies to her letters in the 
Secretary’s Letterbook, so we owe her thanks for getting answers to questions on 


which the record would otherwise be silent. 
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From the content of these responses, it is clear that Mrs Isabella Watson asked why 
the company did not circulate its balance sheets to shareholders; what was the value 
of the business and its stocks; how was the value calculated; what were the debts of 
the business; how were debts financed; how much was lent by the bank and how 
much by private persons and what were the interest rates. © WH Boyd’s first 
responses, which were generally worded, were obviously not satisfactory to her since 
she wrote again, and again. WH Boyd’s responses were unfailingly polite, but the 


required information had to be dug out of him, bit by bit. 


In his first letter of 7" June 1898 he says: 


“The reason we stopped issuing balance sheets was that in good times the workers took 
advantage of the information given to command higher wages®*!” 


and the reason for the Call was: 


“simply on account of the recent heavy failures in the trade and consequently the reduced 
demand for both yarn and linen and they [the Directors] consider it would be much to the 
advantage of the company that it should be in a strong financial position”. 


He also points out that the Directors [ie mainly the Boyd brothers] hold nearly a third 
of all the shares 


”...80 you may rest satisfied that they would not pay so large an amount themselves if they 
did not think it a great advantage to the company to do so.” 


In the second letter, dated 14 June he answers more detailed queries and tells Mrs 
Watson that they: 


“cannot say [the] present worth of [the] concern as trade is now unsatisfactory” ”. 


Also, presumably in response to her question why pre-payments on the Call should 
attract interest of 5% he tells her 


“5% is the rate charged by the Bank here for any advances so when we allow the same for 
prepayment it is no loss to the company””. 


The following photograph shows WH Boyd two years later. His patriarchal image, 
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Family and friends at Sentry Hill 1900. They are, from left to right: Rev. Hugh Waterworth, local 
presbyterian minister; Miss Bird a friend; Fergus Wilson, manager of the Blackstaff Mills, Belfast; 
John McKinney (standing), the photographer’s son; Tom McKinney, his grandson; Miss Chisolm, 
Leigan Field, Carnmoney; W.H. Boyd, Carntall, Carnmoney; and Elsie McKinney, his grandaughter. 
As the eldest son, John McKinney remained at home to look after the farm, which he eventually 
inherited. Tom, his only son, aged 6 in this photograph, died on 19 July, 1916, from wounds received at 
the battle of the Somme. 





Source: Walker, B. M. Shadows on Glass (Belfast, 1976) (Fergus Wilson, above, did not join Blackstaff Mill until 1912) 


as shown in this portrait, invites some speculation as to how he felt about answering a 
series of increasingly searching questions about his company from a minority 


shareholder. 


Indeed, in the final letter, of 24 June 1898, he responds 


“Tam sorry to find that my information has not been exactly what you want, but in your 
present series of your questions there are many that a shareholder is not entitled to ask and 
there are also a number which really cannot be positively answered.” 


In his detailed response he mentions: 


“The stock valuations were by our Managing Directors taken at market prices and the 
£64,470.2s.2d [book value of buildings and machinery] is the amount the concern has cost. 
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Before the [Spanish-American] war things ..[illegible].. but the war made it worse than ever 
it was but we hope for improvement when it is over.*3” 


Mrs Watson may not have been satisfied with his explanations, but after this the 
correspondence lapses. In the end, over 10% of the shares were forfeited by minority 


shareholders who declined to stay with the fortunes of the Blackstaff. 


His responses made it clear that the Boyds had a very large amount invested, on loan, 
in the business. £66,434.15.6 of the current loans were from “private persons” (ie the 


Boyd family and possibly some others) and only £3,819.1.9 in bank loans. 


The correspondence, however, gives a glimpse of the attitude of the Boyds, both to 
their workers and their minority shareholders. The workers, and the shareholders who 
did not attend the annual general meeting in person, were not to be granted sight of 
financial records. Nor were minority shareholders to have any insight into the 
operations of the concern, or its financial structure. The assertion that paying the 
equivalent of Bank interest rate on prepayments (and by implication, loans) “was no 
loss to the company” is at the heart of the Boyds’ attitude to their company and their 
finances. Presumably, they had no incentive for making a simple comparison of the 
profit margin on their sales against the interest paid on loans, since the interest was 
paid to them. It is not possible to establish now what their typical profit margin was, 
only their return on capital employed (effectively their net profit after allowing for all 
costs, including the cost of borrowing). In 1886 this was 2.9%. At year end 1886 
stock in hand was £40,781 and loans were £64,421. Only £2,086 was owing to 
creditors, so it follows that all the stock in hand was financed by the loans. Using a 
back of the envelope calculation, it seems that a profit margin of 7.6% on the stock 
was needed just to service the debt, before any profit could be taken by the company. 
At an interest rate of 5% £3,221.50 would need to be paid in 1886 to service loans. 


Yet 1886 was a relatively good year for Blackstaff. In a bad year, the company would 
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slip into loss after paying interest on loans. 


In any event, despite the unpleasantness with shareholders, the company was able to 
raise £15,180 from them, and borrow money from the bank, in time to purchase the 


Milfort Mill. 


The move to the new premises was traumatic for the company’s finances in the short 


term and was also traumatic for the workforce, who were laid off wholesale. 


Boyd’s Mill had been established 65 years at the end of Sandy Row/Durham Street 
and drew its workers locally. For commercial convenience, they apparently employed 
no Catholics. Now, at a time when the linen trade was depressed, they proposed 
moving the business to a Catholic area where, as WH Boyd blandly stated in the 
circular that announced the move : 


“The supply of workers in the Falls District is very much more plentiful than here**.” 


Not only this, the Milfort Mill had only just ceased operations and its complete 
workforce, including mill and factory managers, overseers and mill workers, were 


available as needed. 
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PRIVATE. 


Blackstaif Flax Spinning § Weaving o., Ltd. 


1a, Raitway STREET, 


Betrast, 9fh September, 1898. 





Your Directors have much pleasure in informing you that they 
have purchased Milfort Spinning Mills and property, and purpose. trans- 
ferring their operations and business to that concern, which is situated 
on the Falls Road, Belfast. 

Among their reasons for doing so is the fact that the spinning of 
very coarse tow-yarns, which for so many years in the past was very 
profitable, has now become an obsolete trade, hence our want of success 
during the last few years. 

With the acquisition of Milfort Mill, you at once get possession of 
a modern mill, fully up to date in every respect, and with more than 
double the area of ground at Blackstaff. By retaining the most modern 
machinery in Milfort and transferring some of the best machinery from 
Blackstaff you will have one of the most complete mills in the trade. 

‘the supply of workers in the Falls District is very much more 
plentiful than here, which is also a very important item of success. 

For these and many other reasons we are convinced that a 
successful future is before us. 

From the central position of Blackstaff premises we have no doubt 
a sum can be realized by sub-letting, or selling, that will go far to 
reduce the cost of our new purchase. 


By order, 
WILLIAM BOYD, 


Secretary. 


Source: Blackstaff papers, PRONI*® 


That the Boyds took advantage of this to pick and choose is clear from two employee 
references in the Secretary’s letter book, shortly after. One of these, in March 1899, is 


for the head book-keeper: 


“Thomas Mortimer was our head book-keeper for many years... Our reason for disposing 
with his services was that when we purchased our present mills we took over the Milfort 


office staff®®.” 


They also disposed with the services of the mill manager, John Starrett, another long- 
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standing and senior member of staff, with a similar barebones reference which paid no 


tribute to his worth or skills. 


The move was accomplished very quickly, but things went badly over the next year. 
Their trading losses of £13,055 in 1898 and £13,686 in 1899 dwarfed the scale of 
earlier losses, even the previous low of nearly £5,000 in 1894. It is probable that their 
stock in hand was over-valued, given their book-keeping practices, and that they bit 
the bullet at this stage and devalued their stock, taking this as a loss, although it is not 
possible to confirm this from the bare balance sheets. The Sandy Row mill was on 
their hands for a year before being sold for £14,750, less than the builder’s estimate of 
£17,206. On Ist July 1899 there was also a damaging fire at the new premises. 
Meanwhile, the linen trade was still depressed and, indeed, would remain so into the 


next decade. 


Blackstaff Mill had, however, turned the corner and ensured its viability into the new 
century. The financial position was still desperate, but losses in 1900 were 


substantially lower than before. 


The Boyds had finally taken the step of restructuring their finances and revaluing their 
fixed assets at their true value. They also moved at least £30,000 of long term debt 
into preference shares, although this move was cosmetic as regards the company’s 
underlying financial position since interest had to be paid on these as before. They 
were able to pay off most of the money they had borrowed from the bank, from the 


proceeds of sale of the Sandy Row mill. 


All of this left them in virtually the same financial position as they were in 1897, 
when they probably considered that things could not get any worse. They did, 


however, now have the benefit of a modern mill and machinery, with the capacity to 
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make fine yarns and weave the finer fabrics towards which the market was trending. 





1897 | 1898 1899 1900 





Profits/Losses -£2,421 | -£13,055 | -£13,686 | -£4,594 





Value of Stock in hand £32,831 | £33,832 | £31,013 | £30,879 


All debt, (incl trade debt) | £74,524 | £91,835 | £95,307 | £73,230 























Source: Blackstaff balance sheets 1897-1900 


By their move, and their financial restructuring, the Boyds had assured the future of 
the business into the next century, even though some painful times still lay 


immediately ahead. 


I have not tracked Blackstaff’s financial position beyond 1900, but its subsequent 
history shows that it survived and occasionally prospered off and on for a further 89 
years until 1989, when the last fragments of the Blackstaff Mill were wound up. The 
Boyd presence continued until 1968 when WT Boyd, the last surviving male member 


of the Boyd family, died in harness in May 1968. 


That he was a worthy successor to his hard-nosed grandfather, WH Boyd, is clear 
from an article he wrote in the Belfast Telegraph on 17" September 1957, as a 
counterblast to a preceding Telegraph leader. His article is, in the main, authoritative 
and balanced, but his patrician attitude to the workforce does show through: 


“There is no real unemployment so far as linen trade workers are concerned, if mills and 

factories are to judge by their experience when they ask the various Labour Exchanges to 
send unemployed linen workers to fill existing vacancies. There may be a number of such 
workers registered as seeking employment, but it seems to me that the registration only 
serves to justify payment of unemployment benefit, and has no relation to the workers being 
available or, if available, competent.” °” 


He goes on to say: 


“Certainly I have every sympathy with our people today as the cost of living is undoubtedly 
rising. Employers are doing their utmost to pay a fair wage, and competent workers have 
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little cause for complaint... 


It may be that some manufacturing processes in our industry cannot be classified as 
glamorous, and that wet spinning rooms, for example, can never be just as pleasant as the 
new [light industry] factories sited at Castlereagh and elsewhere in the Province. 

eats The linen trade is sometimes accused of undue complacency, but I wonder how directors 


can adopt this attitude when all their capital is tied up in buildings, machinery and stocks of 
merchandise 


ee Population is increasing everywhere, and this fact coupled with the rising standard of 
living, gives us every hope that linen will survive, even though we may never sell the yardage 
which we did before the 1914 war.” 


As we now know, Irish linen did not survive, except for a token presence, but it did 
outlast his lifetime. Also, because of the hardwearing qualities of linen, we still have 
many beautiful examples of the products of the industry of the designers, quality 
controllers and nameless workers who made Irish linen famous for its beauty and 


durability. 



































Source: 20" century linen machine-embroidered dressing table set 
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8 Appendices 


8.1 Appendix A: Captain Boyd’s letter to his agent 


Letter from Captain John Boyd to John Kane, Belfast 
Waterford 

8" January 1826 

Dear Sir 


I arrived here from the 14 December last at which place I have sold my cargo of 
timber for a good price payable in Bank of Ireland notes and I have had a deal of what 
I call good and bad luck since I saw you last, but my disposition is to take everything 
for the better that happens — when I got ashore in the St Laurence I thought the year 
was likely to wind up badly, but I am of a different opinion at present as I made 
upwards of £1,800 for freight home this time, and I was just three months on the 
voyage, besides we recovered from the underwriters £653 for the damage we 
sustained being ashore in the River St Laurence. 


I have all my cargo discharged and I am ballasted cleared at the customs house and 
now only waiting a fair wind and bound to Charleston. I should have felt happy in 
spending my Christmas with you, but we found it more to our advantage to sell in 
Waterford than proceed to Belfast. We expect the ship will make clear in the two 
voyages £1,400 and that is very handsome. Indeed I have been so fortunate myself 
that if I can I will advise you to become a ship owner. I wish you had joined me when 
I was purchasing the Robt Ker — if I am fortunate this voyage I will have money 
enough to take part in another when I return, and I could wish you to have a share in 
her and there is a possibility of getting a Master to hold a third or fourth that I would 
recommend. 


If you can employ from £500 to £1,000 of mine on my return to a better advantage 
than what I have proposed it shall be at your service. It was my intention to have sent 
you £500 this voyage but Mr Pirrie was up here and we have arranged for to load the 
ship with cotton on our own account, and owing to that I have left all my funds in 
their hands. 


Give my kind compliments to Miss Boyd and let her know I enjoy good health. I sent 
you two pocket handkerchiefs and one for Miss Boyd by Capt Pirrie which you will 
please accept of. 


And oblige dear sir yours very truly, JOHN BOYD 


PS I will send you a copy of my disbursements in Quebec and Waterford which you 
will please take charge of and keep in case of anything to happen to me. 


Blackstaff Papers, Ref D.1534/1/1 PRONI 
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8.2 


Appendix B: Minimum Survival vs Decent Subsistence 


In 1835 John Boyd, a Belfast cotton weaver, gave evidence to the Parliamentary 
Commission set up to investigate poverty among cotton handloom weavers**. He 
prepared and gave in to the Committee his estimate of a typical scale of outgoings for 
a Belfast family of four (man, wife and two children). His estimate included expenses 
related to the weaving shop (ie handloom rent, shop candles). If this is compared with 
Emily Boyle’s estimate for a “minimum standard of comfort” for around the same 
date, it can be seen that he describes the bare minimum needed to keep alive at a time 
when wages for top-paid handloom weavers were only 6s.0d to 6s.6d per week. 





John Boyd’s estimate of weekly 


Emily Boyle’s estimate of 




























































































“scale of outgoings” weekly subsistence at 
“minimum standard of 
comfort” 

Commodity Quantity 1835 Quantity 1833 
Oatmeal 10% |b 1s.3. d 2 Ib 2%d 
Bread Not stated 4d 7*4 Ib 38.10 “2d 
Meat - - 1 Ib 4d 
Herrings 8 4d - - 
Eggs - - 1 dozen 7d 
Bacon - - % |b 2%d 
Potatoes 3 stone TiAd 2 stone 22d 
Sour milk 8 quarts 4d - - 
Butter - - % |b 5d 
Tea 2 OZ % Ib 1s.2d 
Sugar % Ib Tad 1 Ib 10%d 
Coal 10 stone 1s 3d 10 stone 9d 
Shop candles 1 lb 6d - - 
Candles/paraffin | 1 lb (candles) 3d % Ib/ 1 pint 4'4d 
Soap % |b 24d % Ib 2'4d 
Other goods - - 1s.6d 
Loom rent 1s.0d - - 
Sub-Total 6s.6 2d 10s.7 %d 
Rent 2-loom weavers’ | 1s.9d to 2s.1d | House rent 2s.0d 

shop @ {£5 - 

£5.10s.0d per year 
Grand total 8s.3 ‘Ad to 128.7 %d 

88.7 ‘Ad 
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8.3 


Appendix C: Minimum Standard of Comfort 1833-1897 


The following is an extract from Emily Boyle’s estimate of the weekly cost of 


maintaining a Belfast family of four (two adults, two children), at a minimum 


standard of comfort®’. 
















































































Commodity | Quantity | 1833 1855 1866 1877 1886 1897 
Oatmeal 2 Ib 2%d 2%d 5d 34d 32d 3d 
Bread 7*4 Ib 3s.10 2d | 4s.8'42d |38s4'%4d | 4s.1d 3s.2'2d | 28.7 Ad 
Meat 1 lb 4d 5d Ad 6d 6d 6d 
Eggs 1 doz 7d T%d T%d 1s.0d 1s.0d 1s.0d 
Bacon % |b 24d 3%d 4d Siad 6d 4nd 
Potatoes 2 stone 2%d 11d Is.1 “2d Is.9 4d | 9d 9d 
Butter % |b 5d 5d 6d Tihd 5%d 5d 
Tea % Ib 1s.2d 9d S'Ad 5d 4’nd Ad 
Sugar 1 lb 104d 6d 7T%d 4’nd 2d 1%d 
Coal 10 stone 9d 9'%d 10'%d 10'%d 1l'‘“d 1s.0 2d 
Candles/par | %  I|b/ 4'ad 4%d 3%d 3d 2d Id 
affin pint 
Soap % |b 2d 2nd 2'Ad 2d 2d 2d 
Other goods 1s.6d 1s.6d 1s.6d 1s.6d 1s.6d 1s.6d 
Sub-Total 108.7 %d | 11s.9 42d | 11s.6d 12s.4d 10s.0d 9s.2 %d 
Rent 2s.0d 2s.0d 2s.6d 3s.0d 3s.0d 3s.3d 
Grand total 128.7 %d | 138.9 '42d | 14s.0d 15s.4d 13s.0d 128.5 %d 
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9.7 Notes from other sources 


Ulster Folk and Transport Museum, Tea Lane Kitchen Houses (Belfast, 1979) 
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